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ABSTRACT 

This guide provides basic information about the 
nature and scope of service learning and considerations in developing 
service learning programs for students in grades K-12. First, service 
learning is defined as a method whereby participants learn and 
develop through active participation in thoughtfully organized 
service that is conducted in and meets the needs of a community, is 
coordinr^ted with school and community activities, helps foster civic 
responsibility, is integrated into the academic curriculum or 
educational components of community service programs, and provides 
structured time for students/participants to reflect on the service 
experience. Discussed next are the similarities/differences between 
community service and service learning. The Alliance for Service 
Learning in Education Reform standards for quality in school-based 
and community-based service learning programs along with the benefits 
of service learning in the rollowing areas: personal, social, and 
intellectual growth; citizenship; and preparation for the world of 
work. A service learning framework is presented that includes 
consideration for the preparation, action, reflection, and 
celebration components of service learring. Concluding the guide are 
information on the National Service Learning 

Cooperative/Clearinghouse and a list of the cooperative partners. 
(MN) 
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Pocket Guide 

to 
Service 
Learning 



PREFACE 



Service learning is a teaching/learning method 
that connects meaningful community service experi- 
ences with academic learning, personal growth, and 
civic responsibility. It can be a powerful vehicle for 
real school reform at all grade levels, K-12. 

It is important to understand what ser\>ice learn- 
ing is, and what it is not. This Pocket Guide to Service 
Learning provides the basic information needed to 
gain that understanding. It also provides the stan- 
dards necessary to create the best in service learning. 

You can maximize the service-learning experi- 
ences -^your students by working to maintain these 
standu. Js. Keep this guide by your side as you develop 
your program. You will be offering your students 
valuable learning experiences which will disepen their 
understanding, not only of the curriculum, but also of 
life. 



DEFINITION 



Service learning. 

A method whereby participants learn and develop through active 
participation in thoughtfully organized service that 

• is conducted in and meets the needs of a community; 

• is coordinated with an elementary school, secondary school, 
institution of higher education, or conamunity service program, 
and with the community; 

• helps foster civic responsibility; 

• is integrated into and enhances the academic curriculum of the 
students, or the educational components of the community 
service program in which the participants are enrolled; and 

• provides structured time for the students or participants to 
reflect on the service experience. 




Source:, i earn and Serve America, Corporation 
for National Service, 1995. 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE 
vs. SERVICE LEARNING 



Service learning is initially a difficult concept for people to 
understand. That is because people have many personal experiences 
with and prior knowledge about community service and volunteerism 
which stress service. They immediately think of service learning as 
volunteerism (and get excited about the developmental benefits of 
such a program — empathy, an ethic of service, moral development, 
etc.). If there is one thing which educators most need to learn in this 
field, it is the distinction between community service and service 
learning. 

What most people miss is that service learning is the blending of 
both service and learning goals in such a way that both occur and are 
enriched by each other. Service learning projects emphasize both sets 
of outcomes — the service and the learning— and design the activities 
accordingly. Most prominently, programs that emphasize learning 
always include a strong reflective component where students utilize 
higher order thinking skills to make sense of and extend the formal 
learning from the service experience. 

For instance, the elementary schools in Washington started the 
aciopt-a-stream movement in the 1970s, helping to reclaim some of 
that state's most important environmental gifts. At the same time, 
their service involved mastering a great deal of scientific knowledge 
(stream, habitat, ecology), language arts (writing public information 
tracts, writing to the city council), social studies (getting community 
support for their project), geography, critical thinking, and practical 
arts (building a fish ladder, a weir, etc.). Bringing service learning 
into the classroom becomes a method of instructional renewal. It is 
important to remember that it can also be used in co-curricular or 
volunteer settings. 



L, 



Source: Toole, P. & J. Toole, Communities as Places of 
Learning, National Youth Leadership Council, 1992. 
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ASLER STANDARDS 

Members of the Alliance for Service Learning in Education Re- 
form (ASLER) developed these standards to promote quality in 
school-based and community-based service-learning programs. 
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XI. 
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Effective service-learning efforts strengthen service and 
academic learning. 

Model service learning provides concrete opportunities for 
youth to learn new skills, to think critically, and to test new 
roles in an environment that encourages risk-taking and 
rewards competence. 

Preparation and reflection are essential elements in service 
learning. 

Youths' efforts are recognized by those served, including 
their peers, the school, and the community. 
Youth are involved in the planning. 
The service students perforir} makes a meaningful contribu- 
tion to the community. 

Effective service learning integrates systematic formative 
and summative evaluation. 

Service learning connects the school or sponsoring organi- 
zation and its community in new and positive ways. 
Service learning is understood and supported as an integral 
element in the life of a school or sponsoring organization and 
its community. 

Skilled adult guidance and supervision are essential to the 
success of service learning. 

Preservice training, orientation, and staff development that 
include the philosophy and methodology of service learning 
best ensure that program quality and continuity are main- 
tained. 



Source: Standards of Quality for School-based and Community-based 
Service Learning, Alliance for Service-Learning in Education 
Reform, March, 1995. 
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BENEFITS TO STUDENTS 

Service learning enriches the lives of all students. This teaching 
methodology provides developmental opportunities that promote 
personal, social, and intellectual growth, as well as civic responsibil- 
ity and career exploration. Most young people have critical needs in 
each of these areas that must be met if they are to make a successful 
transition from childhood to adulthood. Many favorable outcomes 
occur in each developmental area through participation in service- 
learning activities. These are listed below. 

Personal Growth applies to the development of characteristics 
related to self-improvement and self-actualization. 



self-confidence and self-esteem 
self-understanding 
a sense of identity 
independence and autonomy 
openness to new experiences and roles 
ability to take risks and ac ^ept challenges 
a sense of usefulness and purpose 
personal values and beliefs 
responsibility for one's self and actions 
self-respect 



Social Growth includes the social skills which are necessary for 
relating to others in society. 



• communication skills 

• leadership skills 

• ability to work cooperatively with others 

• a sense of caring for others 

• a sense of belonging 

• acceptance and awareness of others from diverse and 
multicultural backgrounds 

• peer group affiliation 
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Intellectual Growth encompasses the cognitive skills necessary 
to enhance academic learning and acquire higher level thinking skills. 

• applicatioi} of knowledge, relevance of curriculum 

• problem-solving and decision-making skills 

• critical thinking skills 

• skills in learning from experience 

• use of all learning styles 

• development of a positive attitude toward learning 

Citizenship refers to the responsibilities of participation in a 
multicultural society and of citizenship in a democracy. 

• a sense of responsibility to contribute to society 

• democratic participation (informed citizen, exercises voting 
privileges) 

• awareness of conmiunity needs 

• organizational skills 

• social action skills (persuasion, policy research, petitioning) 

• empowerment, belief in ability to make a difference 

Preparation for the World of Work are the skills that help 
students gain work experience and make choices about possible 
career directions. 



• human service skills 

• realistic ideas about the world of work 

• professionalism (dress, grooming, manners) 

• ability to follow directions 

• ability to function as a member of a team 

• reliable working skills (punctuality, consistency, regular 
attendance) 

• contacts and references for future job possibilities 



I I mm I 
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Source: Duckenfield, M.& L. Swanson, Service Learning: Meeting the 
Needs of Youth At Risk, National Dropout Prevention Center, 
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SERVICE-LEARNING FRAMEWORK 

Preparation consists of the leamihg activities that take place 
prior to the service itself. Prior to their sei-vice experience, students 
must understand what is expected of them as well as what they can 
expect from the service project. Preparation components include the 
following: 

• identifying and analyzing • selecting and planning the project 
the problem • training and orientation 

Action is the service itself and needs to meet certain criteria. It 
must: 

• be meaningful • provide for student ownership 

• have academic integrity • be developmentally appropriate 

• have adequate supervision 

Reflection enables students to critically think about their service 
experience. When students reflect on their experiences, they think 
about them, write about them, share them with others, and learn from 
them. The reflection time is a structured opportunity for students to 
learn from their experiences. They can reflect through: 



• discussion 

• reading 



• writing 

• projects 



Celebration is the component of service leaming which recog- 
nizes students for their contributions. It also provides closure to an 
ongoing activity. Society needs to let young people know that their 
contributions are valued. There are many ways that this final 
component of service learning can be implemented: 



• school assemblies 

• certificates 

• special media coverage 



• pizza parties 

• joint celebration with service 
recipients 



Source: Duckenfield, M.& L. Swanson, Service Learning: 
Meeting the Needs of Youth At Risk, National 
Dropout Prevention Center, 1992. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE-LEARNING 
COOPERATIVjE/GLEARINGHOUSE 



The National Service-Learning Cooperative/Clearinghouse was 
established in 1993 under the leadership of the National Youth Leader- 
ship Council (NYLC). In collaboration with the University of Minne- 
sota, the NYLC has developed a cooperative with numerous other 
universities and organizations around the country to develop a national 
clearinghouse for information and technical assistance on service 
learning. 

Funded by the Corporation for National Service, the initial goal of 
the Cooperative has been to assist Learn and Serve America grantees 
and help educators and community agencies develop and expand 
service-learning opportunities for all youth. 

The Cooperative consists of 14 partner organizations from all 
regions of the United States which act as regional hubs for information 
and program development assistance. There are Regional Information 
Centers, which collect information on programs and resources; and 
Regional Technical Assistance Centers, which provide training and 
technical assistance to interested people in their region. 

The Clearinghouse provides information and referrals through its 
toll-free information number, 1-800-808-SERVE and an e-mail ad- 
dress: serve@maroon.tc.umn.edu. The Clearinghouse also has estab- 
lished a national database of programs and resources, a materials 
library, and an electronic bulletin board. 

In addition, the National Dropout Prevention Center, a partner in the 
Cooperative, provides information about service-learning programs 
and resources through its F; JUS Database. Call (803) 656-2599 to 
find out how you can access this database. 




THE COOPERATIVE PARTNERS 



The Clearinghouse 

National Service-Learning Cooperative/Clearinghouse 

University of Minnesota 

Vocational & Technical Ed. Bldg. 

1954 Buford Avenue, R-290 

St. Paul, MN 55108 

(612) 625-6276 

Fax: (612)625-6276 

1-800-808-SERVE (7378) 

e-mail: serve@niaroon.tc.umn.edu 



National Technical Assistance Center 

National Youth Leadership Council 

1910 West County Road B 

St. Paul, MN 55113 

(612) 631-3672 

Fax: (612) 631-2955 

e-mail: kielsOOl @ maroon.tc.umn.edu 

National Specialists 

Close Up Foundation 

44 Canal Center Plaza 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

(703) 706-3640 

Fax: (703) 706-0001 

e-mail: cufmail@netcom.com 

National Indian Youth Leadership 

Project 
650 Vandenbosch Parkway 
Gallup, NM 87301 
(505) 722-9176 
Fax: (505) 722-9794 
e-mail: machall@prevline.health.org 



Regional Information Centers 

Youth Service California 
Haas Center for Public Service 
Stanford University 
558 Salva Tierra Walkway 
Stanford, CA 94305-8620 
(415) 725-7420 
Fax: (415) 725-7339 
e-mail: svclearn@aol.com 

University of Massachusetts 
Teacher Education Department 
School of Education 
Furcolo Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 
(413) 545-4727 or 545-1339 
Fax: (413) 545-2879 
e-mail: cslric@acad.umass.edu 
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Regional Tech. Assistance Centers 

Arkansas Department of Education 
4 State Capitol Mall, Room 40,5B 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
(501)682-4399 
Fax: (501)682-4618 

Community Service Learning Center 

333 Bridge St., Suite 8 

Springfield, MA 0110? 

(413) 734-6857 

Fax: (413) 747-5368 

e-mail: ckinsley @ K 1 2.oit.umass.edu 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
601 South Kingsley Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90005 
(213)487-5590 
Fax: (213)386-0459 

East Bay Conservation Corps 
1021 Third Street 
Oakland, CA 94607 
(510) 891-3900 
Fax: (510) 272-9001 
e-mail: ebcc-rlm@holonet.net 

Michigan K-12 Service-Learning 

Center 
Michigan State University 
Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, MI 48824-1022 
(517)432-2940 
Fax: (517) 355-4502 
e-mail: michcc89@msu.edu 



National Dropout Prevention Center* 
Clemson University 
205 Martin Street 
Box 345111 

Clemson, SC 29634-5111 
(803) 656-2599 
Fax: (803)656-0136 
e-mail: mbdck@clemson.edu 

jw@clemson.clemson.edu 
♦Also serves as a Regional Information 
Center. 

PA Institute for Environmental and 
Community Service Learning 

Philadelphia College of Textiles 
and Science 

Henry Ave. and Schoolhouse Lane 

Philadelphia, PA 19144 

(215)951-0343 

Fax: (215)951-0345 

e-mail: parrillolor@hardy.texcsi.edu 

Project Service Leadership 
12703 NW 20th Avenue 
Vancouver, WA 98685 
(206) 576-5070 
Fax: (206) 576-5078 
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National Dropout Prevention Center 
205 Martin Street 
Clemson University 
Clemson, SC 29634-5111 
803-656-2599 
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